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THE NEW YEAR. 


Tne year that has just closed has been one of remarkable 
activity in the department to which this Journal is devoted, as 
well as in every other department of human affairs. How far 
the advances that have been made in literature, science, gov- 
ernment and philanthropy, may be attributed to the advance 
in education, we may not be able to determine, but we think 
there is no doubt that, if all that is expended in benevolent 
projects were devoted to the instruction of mankind, more 
would be accomplished for man than has ever been done, or 
ever can be done towards alleviating present evils, while we 
continue to neglect, as we have always done, the sources from 
which they proceed. In our eleventh volume, we endeavored 
in a series of essays, to show the unprofitableness of past 
efforts in every department of philanthropy, and especially in 
those of education and government, and to demonstrate the 
necessity and duty of adopting preventive measures to 
remove evils, instead of those punitive measures, which pro- 


duce no reform, and evidently do not reduce the amount of 
evil. 
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We are aware, that, in answer to the call for instruction, 1t 
has been said that crime is on the increase, and even that this 
increase has been the greatest in the best educated regions. 
In a late number of this Journal, we republished an article 
which fully proved this fact; but then, as now, we had our 
doubts whether the increase could fairly be attributed to the 
instruction, or whether there was any increase at all. The 
statistics of our prisons evidently show that the criminals are 
generally uneducated persons, and, unless it can be proved 
that, in this country, as in some of old, the laws are like 
spider’s webs, and entangle only the small flies, the ignorant 
and inexperienced, while the rich and the educated escape, it 
must be allowed that a more probable theory to explain the 
fact, that, in well educated communities, the number of crimi- 
nals has increased more than elsewhere, is, that, in an educated 
community, it is more difficult for a criminal te escape detec- 
tion ; so that, really, it is the superiority of the police, the gen- 
eral aversion to crime, and to the concealment of criminals, 
which increases the criminal calendar. It has long been known 
that the rogues who have emigrated to this vicinity from the 
old countries, have uniformly complained that we have no 
hiding places for persons of their character, and their career 
of crime is generally a very short one. 

We are unwilling to believe, therefore, that education, 
defective as we know it to be in some respects, and especially 
in the elements of morality, has led to any increase of crime. 
In tae volume which has just closed, we have endeavored to 
show that the true interest of a State requires the education 
of every citizen, and we have dwelt, as some think, too 
strongly, upon the duty of government to provide effectually 
for general education. After acknowledging the good effect 
produced by our common schools, and the superiority of them 
to most others, we have insisted that our duty to the present 
generation, and to all that may succeed, requires that we 
should not only do something for them, but that we should do 
all that lies in our power. No one, we think, will pretend 
that we do one tenth of what might be done; and we should 
not be afraid to undertake to prove, that, in proportion to our 
number and our means, we do far less than our ancestors did. 
We have more teachers, but have we more good ones, in pro- 
portion to the whole number ? ‘We teach more branches, but 
do we teach the old branches more thoroughly? Apart from 
making money, are our people more wise, more prudent, more 
thoughtful, more elevated in their aims, more excellent in their 
character, than the early settlers were? There is abundant 
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room, then, for improvement, and when we strike for this, we 
trust our motive will not be misunderstood. 

In the course of the last year, we had occasion to remark 
upon the educational prospects of Massachusetts, and we 
understand that we have given offence in high places, because 
we have sometimes ventured to doubt the perfection of our 
school system, and the efficiency of its administration. Surely 
our means and opportunities for observation have not been 
inferior to those of any other person. Educated in the public 
schools, and in no other; a teacher of public and private 
schools more than twenty years ; a member of various school 
committees ; the chief teacher, and often the sole director of 
more than fifty Teachers’ Institutes; the writer of more than 
forty school books, no part of any one of which was borrowed 
or stolen from any similar book ; the publisher of this Journal 
many years before we became its editor; the advocate of our 
Board of Education, and of our Normal Schools, so long as 
there was any hope of their fulfilling the desires and the 
design of their founders, without material improvement ; we, 
surely, are not entirely unqualified to judge of the excellencies 
and the defects, the past operations and the future prospects of 
our system of education. Accustomed always to speak our 
thoughts frankly, and endeavoring to do it intelligibly, we may 
have offended some and estranged others; for this we are 
sorry, but we have yet to learn that we have not spoken as a 
friend, a sincere and devoted friend of the great cause of gen- 
eral education. 

Such as our course has been, it must continue to be. We 
shall uphold the right of every child to a good education, and 
not only the duty of our government to provide and pay for 
this, but also its right, as well as duty, to compel every child 
to be educated. We shall maintain the necessity of improved 
teachers, male and female, and abundance of them, and we 
shall insist upon their being egual/y well paid for their services, 
We shall maintain, that it is the duty of the government to 
see that every child has an equal chance with the rest, and 
therefore, shall maintain, that the towns should be made to 
treat all the districts alike in regard to school-houses, teachers, 
books, apparatus, &c. As we would maintain that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy should be a practical navigator, the Secretary 
of the Treasury a practical merchant, and the Secretary of 
War, a practical manslayer, so we shall maintain that all who 
have the supervision, direction or administration of our school 
system, should be practical teachers, up with the times, and if 
possible, ahead of them. As the Normal Schools are support- 
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ed by the public, that teachers may be provided for the dis- 
trict schools, we shall maintain that those schools should 
mainly teach the art of teaching, and the recipients of the 
State’s bounty should be bound to maxe a return. As more 
than half who enter these schools can never be made good 
teachers, however capable they may be as learners, we shall 
advocate such instruction in the common schools as_ will 
develope the teaching faculty, that none may be received into 
the Normal Schools, but such as have shown some ability to 
impart instruction to others. As there can be no concealment 
of the fact that the academies and private schools, are, in their 
very nature, hostile to the improvement of common schools, 
we should feel it our duty to maintain, that no teacher of any 
private school or Academy, awhile such, should be a member of 
the Board of Education, or of any School Committee. We 
would not suppress one such private school or academy, for 
we believe the competition between them and the common 
schools is salutary, but their interests are different, and it is the 
height of imprudence to set one to watch over the interests of 
the other. 

These are some of our notions, and we believe they are 
founded in reason and justice. At any rate, they constitute 
the fundamental articles of our educational creed, and if they 
are not of the old school, so much the better ; old things are, 
we trust, passing away, and the condition of our country 
requires that many things should become new. The work of 
regeneration must needs be performed by some agency, and 
what more suitable than this Journal, which was the very 
herald of the reform that commenced twelve or fifteen years 
ago. It is mortifying to reflect that no Journal devoted to 
education has ever been supported in Massachusetts, The 
Journal of Education, under the accomplished and excellent 
William Russell, declined and passed by a sort of metempsy- 
chosic process into the Annals of Education. This, in the 
hands of the amiable and devoted Woodbridge, could not live. 
This Common School Journal, even under Horace Mann, did 
not pay its expenses, and the Massachusetts Teacher, under 
twelve editors, some of whom are known to fame, is perishing 
for lack of support. ‘These things ought not to be so, and would 
not be so, if teachers knew their true interest, and the need 
they have of some such agent to plead their cause. One would 
think that their own experience in the districts would make 
them cautious how they allow any one “to serve them for 
nothing and find himself,” especially when he has a family, 
and can not ‘ board round.” 
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On the whole, the past year has been one of progress. 
Even in Europe, the work of public education has advanced, 
but in these United States the progress has been less equivocal. 
In New England, the people are awaking to the necessity of 
greater exertion, if they would maintain the rank and power 
which their schools, more than any thing else, have given them. 
In New York, the great question of Free Schools has been a 
second time settled in favor of humanity, and we trust it will 
now stay settled. In Pennsylvania and Ohio, a great effort is 
making for a general reform of the school system. In all the 
States of the West, public attention is turned to the schools, 
and more thorough and effectual teaching is insisted on. In 
the South and Southwest, the determination to keep down the 
slave is hardly more active than the anxiety to elevate the 
white population. Believing, as we do, that the improved 
education of the latter will assuredly improve the condition of 
the former, we hail every educational movement with great 
pleasure. The very different circumstances of the South, 
especially the scattered condition of its population, present 
many obstacles that it will require much sagacity and inge- 
nuity to overcome ; but, many men of energy and intelligence 
are engaged in the work, and we believe another new year’s 
day will find their systems, which have not hitherto worked to 
advantage, altogether improved, or supplanted by better ones. 
To our patrons we wish health, happiness and a just use of the 
advantages they enjoy; a just appreciation of the claims of 
the present race, and a just regard for the claims of those who 
are to inherit the earth and be blessed or cursed in some meas- 
ure as we shall determine. 





THE LAST LESSON. 


[Written for the Journal.]} 


** Moruer !” said little Susan, “ I wish the examination was 
over, for it seems as if I should die to study as I do, all 
day, and dream about it all night.” These words were des- 
pairingly uttered by a pale faced, slender girl, of twelve 
summers, who was attending the Academy in a village of 
Massachusetis. Naturally delicate, but somewhat more intel- 


lectual than other children, she had been early placed at 
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school, and had always borne the highest rank as a scholar. 
By this we do not mean that she had made any considerable 
acquisitions of knowledge, but that she had always learned 
her lessons, and recited them to the Preceptor without any 
failure. She had studied several branches, as they were 
usually studied in the school, and the teacher had generally 
considered her his ** show scholar” on all public occasions. 
The mother of Susan, supposing that her rank in the school 
was the best evidence that her education was properly con- 
ducted, was happy in the prospect thus held out to her hopes ; 
and, although she had some misgivings, in consequence of the 
frequent illness of her daughter, she concluded that, when her 
school days were over, she would have time to rest and 
recover. 

The evening before the examination, Susan was evidently 
unable to study, but she struggled on, in the belief that the 
dreadful sinking at the chest, and the general weakness that 
she felt, were only temporary, and would disappear as soon as 
the examination was over. The evening was far spent, and 
but one lesson remained “ uncommitted,” as the term is, and 
this lesson consisted of several pages of Astronomy, which 
she did not understand, but which she was expected to recite 
word for word, to show the prodigious power of her memory. 
The exertion was too much for the poor girl, and before the 
task was finished, her feeble frame sank exhausted. ‘The 
anxious widow, supposing that Susan had only fainted, made 
the usual applications for her recovery ; but as they failed one 
after another, the physician was called in. The kind hearted 
man, who had often cautioned the widow against the danger 
which had now come upon her beloved one, saw at once the 
complete prostration of the child, and communicated his fears 
to the anxious mother, when he remarked to her, “ ‘The poor 
child has worked too long. I fear there is not vital energy 
enough left to raise her.” 

This was the first time that the affectionate mother had 
realized that any serious danger was to be apprehended, and 
bursting into tears, she kissed the unconscious child, and in 
terms of bitter self-reproach, exclaimed, ‘‘ How could I do so! 
How could I kill my darling, my only one!” At this moment 
the gentle sufferer half opened her eyes, and in a low whisper 
said, “I know it, I know it!” “Know what, my child ?” 
said the mother, who thought she observed an unusual expres- 
sion in the countenance of the exhausted girl. “I know my 
lesson,” repeated the child, and again sank into insensibility. 
In a few moments, she rallied again, and as her mother stoop- 
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ed to catch the least accent that might escape from her lips, 
the same feeble whisper said, “I am ready, I am ready !” 
‘You are ready for what, my dear?” “ For the examination, 
mother. Shall I be tardy? I never was tardy before.” 
“ Poor girl,” said the Doctor, “she will be early at that other 
examination which awaits us all.” ‘You do not mean that 
she will not recover,” said the alarmed parent. ‘I fear the 
worst,’”’ said the humane man, as he leaned forward and took 
the cold hand of the child, ‘I fear that her constitution will 
not rally again. She has learned her last lesson.” ‘ No! 
no!” said the almost frantic mother, “ it cannot be. Susan, 
Susan, dear, speak to me.” The same faint whisper again 
said, “I am glad it is over.” ‘ What is over?” inquired the 
agonized listener, ‘“‘ what is over, dear Susan.” ‘ The exami- 
nation, mother ; but I did not fail, did I, mother 2? Now, dear 
mother, may I go home and rest?” ‘The kind physician 
placed the lifeless hand in that of the trembling widow, 


and brushed from his eye a swelling tear. 


A. P. H. 











THE OLD POD-AUGER DAYS. 
BY JOSIAH D. CHANNING. 


I saw an aged man at work— 
He turned an auger round ; 

And ever and anon he'd pause, 
And meditate profound. 

Good morning, friend, quoth I to him,— 
Art thinking when to raise ? 

Oh, no, said he, I’m thinking on 

The old “pod-auger days.” * 


True, by the hardest then, we wrought, 
With little extra aid ; 

On honor were the things we bought, 
On honor those we made ; 

And now invention stalks abroad, 
Deception dogs her ways ; 

Things different are from what they were 

In old “pod-auger days.” 


Then homely was the fare we had, 
And homespun what we wore ; 

Then scarce a niggard pulled the string 

Inside his cabin door. 


* The pod-auger was an old fashioned tool used for boring holes. It hasb n 
superseded by the screw-auger. We have altered a line o¢ two, to adapt them 
to our purpose. Ep. 
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Then humbugs didn’t fly so thick 
As half the world to haze ; 

That sort of bug was scarcely known 
In old “‘pod-auger days.”’ 


Then men were strong, and woman fair 
Was hearty as the doe ; 

And few so “ dreadful feeble’’ were, 
They couldn't knit and sew. 

Then girls could sing, and they could work, 
And thrum gridiron lays ; 

That sort of music took the palm 
In old “pod-auger days.”’ 


Then men were patriots—rare indeed, 
An Arnold or a Burr : 

They loved their country, and in turn 
Were loved and blest by her. 

Then Franklin, Adams, Washington, 
Earned well the nation’s praise, 

We've not the Congress that we had 
In old “ pod-auger days.”’ 


Then “slow and certain"’ was the word ; 
Now “de’il the hindmost take ;”’ 

Then, buyers rattled down the coin ; 
Now words the payment make. 

Then mischief-doing urchins were 
Bewhipt in divers ways ; 

The rod did not mean sugar-plums 
In old “pod-auger days.” 


So wags the world; ‘twere well enough, 
If wisdom went by steam, 
But now, as then, she only drives 
A plain old fashioned team. 
And Justice, with her bandage off, 
Can now see choice of ways; 
She used to sit blind-fold and stern 
In old “ pod-auger days.”’ 





[The following remarks appear as an editorial article in the 
North Carolina Star of Nov. 6, 1850. It is pleasing to hear 
such sound sentiments from our Southern sister, especially as it 
would puzzle us to tell why every word is not as applicable to 
Massachusetts as to North Carolina. Eb.] 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


As the time for the meeting of the Legislature approaches, 
we hope that the excitements of political contests will not cause 
our Legislators to overlook the claims of these important insti- 
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tutions. We believe if any thing can have an important 
influence upon the welfare and interests of the State, if any 
thing can lull the storm of political warfare, if any thing can 
impart new life and vigor to our councils, if any thing can 
teach our legislators w iedom and our rulers knowle -dge, it will 
be found to consist in enlightening and improving all classes 

of society. The main objects of all societies are to enable 
the individuals who compose them to pursue, with the greatest 
advantage, the ends of their being. Ina government like ours, 
where public sentiment rules, and will be sooner or later, 
before law, it is all important that the masses should be in- 
structed. The duty of government is plainly to place the 
means of instruction within the power of every individual. If 
a community is ignorant and illiterate, it can not be expected 
that any laws, which it might desire, would really tend to 
the lasting good of soc iety. ” Educate the m: isses, let every 
child be able to read and write, and have the plainer brane hes 

of an English education, and the policy of that State will be 
enlarged, | patriotic and liberal. When men have intelligence 
enough to comprehend their relation to society, the power they 
have, and the influence they can exert, they will not be easily 
duped by intriguing and designing men, and will shake indig- 
nantly from themselves the fetters which the thraldom of 
ignorance has thrown around them, and be ready to exercise 
proudly and independently the best of all privileges, that of 
thinking and acting for themselves, free from the dictates of in- 
terested and designing partisans. 

North Carolina has taken some good steps on this all-impor- 
tant subject. She has given to every neighborhood the option 
of having a school where all children, of whatever station in 
life, can go and be taught alike. But there are many imperfec- 
tions in her system, and-we hope that the next legislature will 
not adjourn before it has done all it can to reme dy them. We 
do not pretend to enumerate all that should be done, but there 
are some things which should not be left undone. 

In the first place, some plan should be adopted, by which 
the fund appropriated to those schools may be greatly 
increased. It is entirely too small, and to carry out what was 
contemplated in framing the system, it should be added to in 
some way which the wisdom and experience of the Legislators 
may suggest. 

A general superintendent should be appointed to attend 
exclusively to the interests of these schools, and travel exten- 
sively over the State, visit the schools, recommend important 
improvements, and introduce regularity and order in their 
management. 
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Some plan should be adopted by which a school could be 
had, for at least six months, in every neighborhood, and event- 
ually for the whole year. 

The necessity for appointing county superintendents should 
be considered, whose duty it should be to visit every school in 
the county at stated periods, and see that the people were 
properly instructed, and the schools properly conducted. 

Some method ought to be devised by means of which the 
services of able and competent teachers could be employed. 
We are aware that in this lies one of the greatest difficulties in 
the way of the successful operation of these schools. ‘The 
compensation of teachers in these schools is so small that the 
services of well educated men cannot be secured. ‘This, then, 
should be strictly and closely attended to, and remedied if 
possible. 

These are but a few of the points to which we could call 
the attention of our Legislature. We hope, that, in their wis- 
dom, they will devise some plan which will make our common 
school system an ornament and blessing to the State. 





MORAL SUASION IN DISCIPLINE NO NOVELTY. 


Mr. Epiror : 

In turning over the third and fourth volumes of the Specta- 
tor, published, as you know, a hundred and forty years ago, 
I was pleased to find a number or two from the pen of Sir 
Richard Steele, which I think ought to be reprinted in your 
Journal, to show that correct notions on the subject of disci- 
pline have always existed, alihough silenced by the combative 
propensities of the human heart. The first extract is from 
No. 157 of Vol. III., bearing date Aug. 30, 1711. 

Yours, D. B. 


it 





That directing power, 

Who forms the genius in the natal hour : 

That God of nature, who within us still, 

Inclines our action, not constrains our will. Porr. 


“T must confess I have very often, with much sorrow, 
bewailed the misfortune of the children of Great Britain, when 
I consider the ignorance and undiscerning of the generality of 
sc ool-masters. The boasted liberty we talk of, is but a mean 
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reward for the long servitude, the many heartaches and terrors 
to which our childhood is exposed in going through a gram- 
mar-school; many of these stupid tyrants exercise their cruel- 
ty without any manner of distinction of the capacities of 
children, or the intention of parents in their behalf. ‘There 
are many excellent tempers which are worthy to be nourished 
and cultivated with all possible diligence and care, that were 
never designed to be acquainted with Aristotle, Tully, or 
Virgil; and there are as many who have capacities for under- 
standing every word those great persons have writ, and yet 

were not born to have : any relish of their w ritings. For want 
of this common and obvious discerning in those who have the 
care of youth, we have so many hundred unaccountable 
creatures every age whipped up into great scholars, that are 
for ever near a right understanding, and will never arrive at it. 
These are the scandal of letters, and these are generally the 
men who are to teach others. ‘The sense of shame and 
honor is enough to keep the world itself in order without cor- 
poral punishment, much more to train the minds of uncorrupt- 
ed and innocent children. It happens, I doubt not, more than 
once ina year, that a lad is chastised for a blockhead, when it 
is good apprehension that makes him incapable of knowing 
what his teacher means. A brisk imagination very often may 
suggest an error, which a lad could not have fallen into if he 
had been as heavy in conjecturing as his master in explaining ; 
but there is no mercy even towards a wrong interpretation of 
his meaning ; the sufferings of the scholar’s body are to rectify 
the mistakes of his mind. 

I am confident that no boy who will not be allured to letters 
without blows, will ever be brought to any thing with them. A 
great or good mind must necessarily be the worse for such 
indignities ; and it is a sad change to lose of its virtue for the 
improvement of its knowledge. No one who has gone through 
what they call a great school, but must remember to have seen 
a child of an excellent and ingenuous nature, (as has after- 
wards appeared in their manhood,) expiring with shame, with 
pale looks, beseeching sorrow, and silent tears, throwing up 
its honest eyes, and kneeling on its tender knees to an inexora- 
ble blockhead, to be forgiven the false quantity of a word in 
making a Latin verse. The child is punished, and the next 
day he commits a like crime, and so a third with the same con- 
sequence. I would fain ask any reasonable man, whether 
this lad, in the simplicity of his native,innocence, full of shame, 
and capable of any impression from that grace of soul, was 
not fitter for any purpose ir + life, than “after that spark of 
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virtue is extinguished in him, though he is able to write twenty 
verses in an evening ? , 

Seneca says, after his exalted way of talking, ‘As the im- 
mortal gods never learnt any virtue, though they are endued 
with all that is good; so there are some men who have so 
natural a propensity to what they should follow, that they 
learn it almost as soon as they hear it.’ Plants and vegetables 
are cultivated into the production of finer fruits than they 
would yield without that care; and yet we can not entertain 
hopes of producing a tender, conscious spirit into acts of virtue, 
without the same methods that are used to cut timber, or give 
new shape to a piece of stone. 

It is wholly to this dreadful practice that we may attribute 
a certain hardiness and ferocity which some men, though 
liberally educated, carry about them in all their behavior. ‘To 
be bred like a gentleman, and punished like a malefactor, 
must, as we see it does, produce that illiberal sauciness which 
We sce sometimes in men of letters. 

The Spartan boy who suffered the fox, which he had stolen 
and hid under his coat, to eat into his bowels, I dare say, had 
not half the wit or petulance which we learn at great schools 
among us; but the glorious sense of honor, or rather fear of 
shame, which he demonstrated in that action, was worth all 
the learning in the world without it. 

It is, methinks, a very melancholy consideration, that a little 
negligence can spoil us, but great industry is necessary to 
improve us; the most excellent natures are soon depreciated, 
but evil tempers are long before they are exalted into good 
habits. ‘l'o help this by punishments, is the same thing as 
killing a man to cure him of a distemper ; when he comes to 
suffer punishment in that one circumstance, he is brought 
below the existence of a rational creature, and is in the state 
of a brute that moves only by the admonition of stripes. But 
since this custom of educating by the lash is suffered by the 
gentry of Great Britain, I would prevail only, that honest, 
heavy lads may be dismissed from slavery sooner than they are 
at present, and not whipped on to their fourteenth or fifteenth 
year, whether they expect any progress from them or not. 
Let the child’s capacity be forthwith examined, and he sent to 
some mechanic way of life, without respect to his birth, if 
nature designed him for nothing higher ; let him go before he 
has innocently suffered, and is debased into a dereliction of 
mind, for being what it is no guilt to be, a plain man. I would 
not here be supposed to have said, that our learned men, of 
either robe, who have been whipped at school, are not still 
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men of noble and liberal minds; but I am sure they had been 
much more so than they are, had they never suffered that 
infamy.” 


[The above remarks brought out a writer or two,whose letters 
form the basis of No. 163, in Vol. IV., which runs as follows.] 


“ Forms the soft bosom with the gentlest art. Popr. 


“It would be arrogance to neglect the application of my 
correspondents so far as not sometimes to insert their animad- 
versions upon my paper. ‘T'nat of this day shall be therefore 
wholly composed of the hints which they have sent me. 


‘Mr. Spectator : 

‘I send you this to congratulate your late choice of a sub- 
ject, for treating on which you deserve public thanks ; I mean 
that on those licensed tyrants, the schoolmasters. If you can 
disarm them of their rods, you will certainly have your old age 
reverenced by all the young gentlemen of Great Britain, who 
are now between seven and seventeen years. You may boast 
that the incomparably wise Quintilian and you, are of one 
mind in this particular. “ If any child,” says he, “ be of so dis- 
ingenuous a nature as not to stand corrected by reproof, he, 
like the very worst of slaves, will be hardened even against 
blows themselves.” And afterwards, “I blush to say how 
shamefully those wicked men abuse the power of correction.” 

‘I was bred tnyself, sir, in a very great school, of which the 
master was a Welshman, but certainly descended from a 
Spanish family, as plainly appeared from his temper, as 
well as his name. I leave you to judge what sort of a 
schoolmaster a Welshman ingrafted on a Spaniard would 
make. So very dreadful had he made himself to me, that 
although it is above twenty years since I felt his heavy hand, 
yet still once a month at least, I dream of him, so strong an 
impression did he make on my mind. Jt is a sign he has fully 
terrified me waking, who still continues to haunt me sleep- 
ing. 

‘And yet I may say, without vanity, that the business of the 
school was what I did without great difficulty; and I was not 
remarkably unlucky; and yet such was the master’s severity, 
that once a month or oftener, I suffered as much as would 
have satisfied the law of the land for a petty larceny. 

‘Many a white and tender hand, which the fond mother had 
passionately kissed a thousand and a thousand times, have I 
seen whipped till it was covered with blood ; perhaps for smil- 
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ing, or for going a yard and a half out of a gate, or for writ- 
ing an O for an A, or an A for an O. These were our great 
faults ! Manya ones and noble spirit has been there broke n; 
others have run from thence, and were never heard of after- 
wards. It is a worthy attempt to undertake the cause of dis- 
tressed youth; and it is a noble piece of knight errantry to 
enter the lists against so many armed pedagogues. It is pity 
but we had a set of men, polite in their behavior and method 
of teaching, who should be put into a condition of being above 
flattering pan fearing the parents of those they instruct. We 
might then possibly : see learning become more a pleasure, and 
childre n delighting themselves in that which now they abhor for 
coming upon suc h hard terms to them. What wouid be still a 
greater happiness arising from the care of such instructors, 
would be, that we should have no more pedants, nor any bred 
to learning who had not genius for it. I am, with the utmost 
sincerity, sir, Your most affectionate humble servant.’ 


‘ Ricumenp, Sept. 5th, 1711. 
‘Mr. Srecrator: 

‘fam a boy of fourteen years of age, and have for this last 
year been under the tuition of a doctor of divinity,* who has 
taken the school of this place under his care. From the gen- 
tleman’s great tenderness to me, and friendship to my father, 
I am very happy in learning my book with pleasure. We 
never leave off our diversions ¢ any farther than to salute him at 
hours of play when he pleases to look on. It is impossible for 
any of us to love our own parents better than we do him. He 
never gives any of us a harsh word; and we think it the 
greatest punishment in the world when he will not speak to 
any of us. My brother and I are both together indit- 
ing this letter ; he is a year older than I am, but is now ready 
to break his heart that the doctor has not taken any notice of 
him these three days. If you please to print this, he will see 
it; and we hope, taking it for my brother’s earnest desire to be 
restored to his favor, he will again smile upon him. 

‘ Your most obedient servant, 


oT. S” 


[We should be very unwilling to use such harsh language 
in regard to any teacher with whom we are acquainted, for the 
discipline of our schools has been so ameliorated that a 


*Dr. N. Brady, who assisted in that version of the Psalms, usually 
known as Tate & Brady’s. 
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teacher who loves to flog his pupils is very rarely seen. ‘The 
English teachers have always practised whipping to a greater 
extent than has ever been common in New England, and the 
celebrated Dr. Arnold of the Rugby School, made it a condi- 
tion of his taking the school, that, not only he should be allow- 
ed to flog the young gentlemen, but that the older scholars 
should be allowed to flog the younger. Eb.] 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Moruers or tHE Wise anp Goon, by Janez Burns, D. D. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. 1850. 


This book furnishes abundant evidence of the almost irresistible power 
which a mother may exercise over her offspring. The biographical notices are 
authentic, and in this respect have a claim and an authority to which mere 


works of fiction can never attain. 


Kvuuner’s Latin Grammar with Exercises, Latin Reader, 
and Vocabularies, translated and remodelled by J. T. 
Cuamptin. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1850. 


This is a very thorough Latin Grammar, and is strong in those points which 
are most essential, order, system and the practical application of principles as 
fast as they are laid down. We spent a year upon the Grammar, without any 
application like that proposed in this excellent manual, and we almost envy 
those who enjoy the privilege of using it. 


American Epucation, its PrincirpLes aND Evements, by Ep- 
warp D. Mansrietp. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


This is a very successful attempt to show that the education best suited to our 
republic has some important peculiarities. No man who pretends to be a 
teacher should neglect to read a work so well calculated to turn his attention 
to the defects of education, as conducted in this country, and to enlarge his 
views upon this all important subject. 


Tue Foorrrints or THe Creator, or the Astrolepis of Strom- 
ness, by Hucu Mitier, with a Memoir of the Author by 
Louis Agassiz. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1550. 


This interesting Geological work is, in fact, a refutation of one of the theo- 
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ries contained in the “ Vestiges of Creation.” The Astrolepis is a fossil fist, 
the discovery of which by Mr. Miller effectually sets aside a theory opposed to 
scripture and the prevalent belief of scientific men, viz., “ That there has been 
a regu'ar development of animal life from the earliest races imbedded in the 
rocks up to man, and that man is only an effect or result of the changes from 
the lower to the higher conditions of animal life.’ In other words, that the 
oyster, or some of his kindred, was the probable germ of the Man! The work 
is able, and exceedingly interesting, but we wish the learned author, or his 
editor, had made it a more readable book for those who have paid but 
little attention to Geology, and are not familiar with its terms. It will pay, 
however, for any digging it may require. 


Tue Eartu anp Man, or Lectures on Comparative Physical 
Geography in its relation to the History of Mankind, by 
Arnxo_p Guyor. Boston: Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. 
1850. 


Every teacher should have every word of this book at his tongue’s end, that 
he may be a book to his pupils. While teaching Geography from the maps, 
he should be prepared to give interest to the lesson, and effectually impress it 
upon the mind by such facts and illustrations as fill this volume. 


Tue Rist, ProGress anp Present Structure oF THE EncG- 
“ish Lancuace, by Rev. Marraew Harrison. Phila.: E. 
C. & J. Biddle. 1850. 


This popular view of our noble language is filled with the kind of informa- 
tion and critical remarks that are peculiarly needed inthe United States, 
where English Grammar is too cuperficially studied, and where the authorities 
(save the mark !) most in favor with our teachers, are certain compilers, who 
know little of the history or structure of the language, and have never done 
any thing that indicated any ability to use it correctly and with power. The 
first portion of the book is Historical, the second Philolegical, and the third 
Grammatical. This book should be among the reference books of every school 
room, and so indeed should be every book that is noticed in this number. 
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